THE  TARPEIAN  ROCK

left htm after a short time in order not to tire him, and while waiting
for the train dl three of us went for a walk on the seashore. Every-
where soldiers were at work erecting barbed wire entanglements
and constructing casemates. A few more weeks of respite and Eng-
land would be ready to repel an invasion. The monotonous sound
of the pebbles rolled by the waves calmed me. How many men and
women would still come to this beach to the end of the centuries,
and for them our frightful adventure would be only a cold page of
history!

My boat, the Monarch of Bermuda, left from Glasgow. In Tragedie
en France I have described that sunny crossing, the deck covered with
children, the destroyers that accompanied us and my small cabin-
mate Adrian Van Milling^- He was only seven or eight years old
but he had the courage and the deportment of a man. In my book
I described him without giving his name or that of the boat. Never-
theless his family recognized him and wrote to me. At the end of
ten days we arrived in Halifax. There I learned first from a Canadian
newspaper man, and later from a telegram, that my wife was waiting
for me in Montreal. Since our separation in Neuilly we had had no
letters from each other. Nevertheless we had written, and it is a
curious fact that two letters written on the same day (the I4th of
June, 1940), one by me in London, the other by Simone in Perigord,
reached us on the same day in New York, three months late. Mine
recounted what I have told at the beginning of this chapter. Here
is a fragment of my wife's:

My dearest, I am addressing this letter to. the French Embassy
and I hope that they will forward it to you. Where are you?
What has become of you? When shall I see you again? ...
Since our separation on Monday I have been ceaselessly posing
these questions.

I left Neuilly driving the car, with the cook in tears beside me.
By the end of the day I had received my baptism of fire, for the
procession of refugees crawling south from Paris at twenty
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